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PREFACE. 



This paper is published at the request of 
Members of the Edinburgh Sutherland Asso- 
ciation, before whom I had the pleasure of 
reading it on the 7th instant. 

Although it may be unnecessary, I think it 
right to say that the Association is in no way 
committed to the views therein expressed. 



D. William Kemp. 



Trinity, Edinburgh, 

2Sth February 1890. 
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THE 

SUTHERLAND DEMOCRACY. 



When glancing recently through the first Voters' 
Roll of the Sutherland Democracy, it occurred to 
me that it might be both interesting and profit- 
able to collate a few facts relating to the repre- 
sentation of the County, and to classify the prin- 
cipal clan-names comprised in the electorate. 

The extension of the parliamentary franchise 
to counties by the Act of 1884 was a measure of 
far-reaching political import to the country gener- 
ally, but in its immediate effect on the Highland 
counties it was nothing short of an electoral 
revolution, and in no county was this more pro- 
nounced than in Sutherland. 

To estimate aright this awakening to political 
power we must go back to 1872, when the Educa- 
tion Act put the management of the Schools into 
the hands of the people. That measure was an 
undoubted blessing to the more populous towns 
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and burghs generally, but it was a doubtful boon 
to many Highland parishes, where the old paro- 
chial system worked well. 

Although the Act was not so much required in 
the Highlands to enforce the education of the 
children, it was of the greatest educative value 
and importance to the Highland crofter and 
cottar, as it enabled them for the first time to 
vote for members on an important public Board, 
thus giving them equal rights with their fellow 
citizens in burghs. 

The deep interest taken in the recurring 
triennial elections of members to the School 
Boards, was an evidence of how much they 
appreciated the power they wielded ; and how 
thoroughly they understood the fundamental 
principle of Liberalism that there ought to be no 
taxation without representation. Thus they were 
preparing themselves for the exercise of that 
greater political power extended to male house- 
holders in counties by the Act of 1884, for the 
election of members to Parliament. 

The history of the representation of Sutherland 
may be roughly divided into three epochs — (1) A 
period when the privilege of electing a Member 
of Parliament was understood and valued by the 
constituency, — this was at a time when there was 
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a more numerous proprietary in the county than 
now ; (2) A period of perfect indifference as to 
who represented the county, — this was after the 
great consoHdation of the estates into one im- 
mense territorial autocracy — " Sutherlandia ; " 
and (3) The present time, when the democracy 
has an overwhelming political power. 

Regarding the first, I may quote the following 
to show that the old Sutherland Freeholders were 
rather in advance of other Scottish counties in 
their appreciation of the privilege of electing a 
parliamentary representative : — " One and the 
same qualification is required of a voter and a 
candidate for a county, which is four hundred 
pounds Scots, or thirty-three pounds, six shillings, 
and eightpence sterling per annum, according to 
the old rent, or as they stand rated on the King's 
books. These are called barons ; and none others 
vote for the shires, except some few in the county 
of Sutherland, where several of the old voters, 
refusing to pay their quota of £6, 13s. 4d. Scots, 
or lis. l^d. sterling per diem, for the maintenance 
of their representative in time of the session, 
others were willing to be taxed in their stead, 
provided they might have the privilege of voting, 
which they obtained thereby to the exclusion of 
the former." 
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It is unnecessary to pursue the historical 
inquiry fiirther. I shall now confine myself to 
events embraced within the past quarter of a 
century. 

I shall begin our retrospect at the end of 
Sir David Dundas's, and the beginning of Lord 
Ronald Gower's representation of Sutherland- 
shire. 

It is not every day one finds just ready to one's 
hand the very information wanted, cut and dry ; 
but in this instance we have almost more than 
we require for our purpose, in that charmingly 
ingenuous work by Lord Ronald Gower, entitled 
My Reminiscences, in 2 vols. (1883). 

Lord Ronald tells the story of his selection as 
candidate, and election as Member of Parliament 
for Sutherland with such delightful candour and 
naivete, that it almost disarms criticism. We would 
not wilHngly lose this book as it is an interest- 
ing addition to the bibliography of Sutherland. 
In it. Lord Ronald as it were, thinks aloud ; tells 
secrets, and draws aside the curtain, giving us 
glimpses into the home life of personages whose 
actions go to form history. Some of his finest 
passages refer to his mother, whom he adored. 

Writing in 1865 Lord Ronald says: "There 
had been some idea of my brother Albert coming 
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forward to represent a division of Shropshire that 
summer, and Lord Palmerston had written the 
following letter to my mother on the subject : — 

* 99 Piccadilly, June 1, 1866. 

* My dear Duchess of Sutherland, — We are anxious that 
Lord Albert Gower should stand for one of the divisions of 
Shropshire at the approaching General Election, and I spoke to 
the Duke of Sutherland about it ; but he said that the decision 
depends upon you, and that I must apply to you on the subject. 
It would be of great importance to the Government to get a 
good candidate for one of the divisions of Shropshire ; and 
there would not be a better representative of Territorial Interest 
than one of your sons. The Duke objected that his brother is 
yoimg, but I told him that six months in the House of 
Commons would go further to form a young man than two 
ordinary years rolled over his head ; and as to his being only a 
cornet of cavalry, Lord Chatham was first known in the House 
of Commons as " that terrible Cornet of Horse." I hope you 
wiU give your decision in our favour. — Yours sincerely, 

* Palmerston.' 

"My brothers candidature," Lord Ronald 
writes, " was, however, postponed, and when he 
might have become Member of Parliament for 
Sutherland three years later, he in the most 
generous manner gave up his claim to the post, 
and urged me to fill it. This was but one of the 
many kind and unselfish actions of his life." 

I need hardly remind you that to pass an un- 
prejudiced judgment on the views above enunciated 
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as to the relationship of the elected to the 
electors, we must antedate ourselves in thought, 
so to speak, about twenty-five years, shutting 
out from view the intervening political eman- 
cipation of the people. 

Lord Ronald Gower, having finished his terms 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, — days which he 
describes as the happiest of his life, — had his 
attention somewhat accidentally directed to a 
parliamentary career as an occupation, and now, 
being in his twenty-third year, desired to enter 
the House of Commons, very much as he had 
entered College — for an education, and for its 
agreeable society ; not as an earnest legislator. 

In February 1866 he called on Sir David 
Dundas, M.P. for Sutherland, at the Temple. Sir 
David told him " he contemplated resigning 
his seat in the House of Commons, and that his 
wish was that I [Lord Gower] should succeed 
him. This he confided to me, he added, suh rosa ; 
for the present, at least, it was to be a secret 
between us. As far as I was concerned, 
I was most willing to meet Sir David's 
wishes, feeling at the same time that there were 
many others infinitely more competent to fill the 
place, both from age and experience. It was not 
definitely settled till tv/o months had passed after 
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calling at the Temple that I was to write M.P. at 
the end of my name. However, that visit put an 
end to all trouble about the choice of a profession. 

" In May it was definitely settled that I should 
take my seat as member for Sutherland. My 
brother Albert, whose seniority made it fitting 
that he should succeed Sir D. Dundas, gave way 
in his usual generous and unselfish way. 

"In the middle of that month [May 1866] I 
paid my future electors a visit. My canvassing, 
if such an expression can be applied in this case, 
was of the pleasantest and easiest description, 
and consisted in calling at the houses of my 
brother s neighbours and tenants, all of whom 
I knew more or less well, and by whom I was 
received with the kindness and warmth of manner 
which the Scotch show to those with whom they 
have any ties of blood or of local interest and 
connection. I could never have endured the 
usual mode of canvassing, when so often the 
candidate for the votes of a constituency has 
never seen his hoped-for electors before he seeks 
their sufirages, and has to humbug himself and 
them into the belief that he has always evinced 
the deepest interest in their welfare, to admire and 
caress squalling infants, and to wriggle himself, 
as far as possible, into the goodwill of strangers. 
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" In Sutherland one had but to call on those 
remembered from infancy. My first visit was to 
a charming old lady — Mrs. Houston — of eighty- 
five, who could remember the father of the 
Duchess-Countess, Earl William. It would be 
but of local interest to give the names of people 
on whom I called, and the places I visited in m}'- 
first election tour. If cordiality could spoil one, 
one would run much risk of being spoiled among 
such warm-hearted partisans as those Sutherland 
electors. Although the electors are few, the dis- 
tances are great. On one of these days I began 
my visits at ten in the morning, and only got 
back to Dunrobin at ten that night. Not only 
had the electors of the east coast to be called on, 
but also those on the west and the north. This 
had to be done posting, and took between ten 
days and a fortnight ; so that, as regards time, 
my electioneering tour was by no means a 
sinecure. At length arrived the day of the 
election. The hustings were placed in the capital 
of the county, Dornoch, — a town of little more 
than one wide street, with a population under 
700 souls ; but then there is a large church, 
generally named a cathedral, which was a fine 
building once, but has been grievously mauled 
by my grandfather, whose bones lie within. In 
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front of this church the hustings stood, and here 
I delivered myself of an oration. Then came the 
ceremony in the Court-house, of being girt with a 
sword, and of signing a writ as duly elected Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the county of Sutherland. 

" On the 30th I took my seat in the House of 
Commons. My uncle, [the Hon.] Charles Howard 
and my cousin, [the Hon.] F. L. Gower, intro- 
duced me into that august Chamber. I could 
not have been between two stouter Liberals. 
By the way, I have forgotten to say my 
politics, like those of my house, are, and have 
been, Liberal, — not in the Radical, but in 
the Whig sense of that comprehensive term. 
Now that aristo-Liberals vote often with Con- 
servatives, it is worth remembering that in the 
year 1862, and half-a-dozen succeeding years 
this was rare." 

We cannot imagine a seat in Parliament being 
more easily obtained. 

During the debate on the Representation of 
the People (Scotland) Bill, 1868, Mr. Samuel 
Laing, Member for the Wick Burghs, made two 
attacks on the Sutherland seat. First on the 
25 th May, on an amendment relating to the 
representation of the Scotch Universities. Mr. 
Laing said :''... When the Committee remem- 

B 
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bered that the county of Sutherland contained 
only 181 votes, might they not with perfect 
propriety group it with the adjoining county 
of Ross, which was not a large county? He 
thought the representatives of Scotland would 
not be doing their duty if they allowed the 
representation of the Scotch Universities to be 
cut down from two to one, leaving separate 
representation to such a county as Sutherland." 

On the 28th May Mr. Laing renewed the 
attack by moving the following amendment to 
the Bill : — '' The county of Sutherland shall be 
added to the adjoining county of Ross and 
Cromarty for the purpose of returning jointly 
one member to serve in all future Parliaments." 
Mr. Laing said : " The decision which the Com- 
mittee had come to with regard to Selkirkshire 
and Peeblesshire virtually decided the question 
in respect to Sutherlandshire. . . . The county of 
Sutherland had only 180 electors, and the new con- 
stitution would only increase that number by 118, 
so that Sutherlandshire would only have 300 voters 
under the new Reform Bill. If two counties, 
which had each constituencies of 700, were not 
worthy of a single representative each, then 
a county having only 180 electors, and which 
under the Reform Bill would not have 300 voters. 
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ought not to continue to send a single member 
to Parliament. . . . The county of Sutherland 
happened, with the exception of one small estate, 
to belong entirely to one single proprietor. Of 
course, it was impossible for the people of Scot- 
land or of England, in weighing a question of this 
sort, to shut their eyes to such a fact. The prin- 
ciple extensively acted upon in England in dis- 
franchising * pocket boroughs ' was that, when a 
borough was clearly under the influence of one 
individual, it ought not to have one share in the 
representation possessed by an ordinary constitu- 
ency. He did not say the same principle should 
not be applied to * rotten ' counties as well as to 
' rotten ' boroughs . . . Was it fair that a great 
centre of intelligence and commerce like Aberdeen 
should not receive a second member, while a 
miserable county like Sutherlandshire should be 
left to return a representative to Parliament? 
The only question which could arise was as to 
the county with which it should be united, — 
whether with Ross and Cromarty to the south, 
or with Caithness to the north. . . . The cir- 
cumstances of Sutherland and Caithness were 
totally dissimilar, while those of Sutherland and 
Ross were entirely identical. Ross-shire was a 
Highland county, inhabited, like Sutherland, bj' 
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a Gaelic population. Caithness, with the excep- 
tion of one parish, had a purely Lowland popula- 
tion. ... It so happened that the bulk of the 
population of Sutherland lay on the east coast ; 
that the county town was within sight of Tain, 
in Ross-shire ; both were connected by railway, 
and could communicate with one another in the 
course of a single day. On the other hand, 
Sutherland was cut off from Caithness by a great 
range of mountains, and it might be long before 
a railway was carried so far north. In the mean- 
time there was practically next to no communica- 
tion between the two. That Sutherland, with its 
180 electors, should return a member was a rank 
job which stunk in the nostrils of the people of 
Scotland." 

To this somewhat virulent speech Lord Ronald 
Leveson-Gower, the member for Sutherland, re- 
plied that " he did not mean to take up the time 
of the Committee with his own personal affairs, 
but the attack which had been made on his 
county required refutation. It was not correct 
to say that there was any difficulty about the 
communications, which were good throughout the 
county, and therefore he saw no reason why it 
should be treated so badly as was proposed by 
the hon. member for Wick (Mr. Laing). His 
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own county (Sutherland) had got a population 
of 25,793, which was larger than the population 
of two English counties — Rutlandshire and Rad- 
norshire — the former of which had a population 
of 21,861, and the latter 18,305. He believed 
the way in which the counties had been attacked 
lately was owing entirely to the borough interest. 
He did not think the boroughs had got so much 
to say for themselves. He had got a list of 
half-a-dozen of them, all of which had a smaller 
population than that of Sutherland. The Dum- 
fries burghs had a population only of 22,996 ; 
the Inverness burghs of 20,380 ; Kirkcaldy, 
23,476; St. Andrews, 16,777; Wigton, 10,385; 
and Wick only 16,995. Then there were three 
boroughs in England which were to retain their 
representatives, and which had populations under 
5000, — namely, Evesham with 4680 inhabitants, 
Marlborough with 4893, and Northallerton with 
4755. He thought it quite unfair to swamp the 
landed interest in Scotland, as was evidently the 
design of those gentlemen who had brought 
forward this motion. It should never be said 
of him, however, that he was willing — 

* To throw away the dearest thing he owned 
As 'twere a careless trifle.' " 

Mr. E. H. J. Craufurd, member for the Ayr 
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burghs, argued that Sutherland *' . . . should be 
united with Boss or Caithness." 

The Right Hon. H. J. Baillie, member for Inver- 
ness-shire, said : " . . . the noble lord, the member 
for Sutherland (Lord Ronald Leveson-Gower), had 
been voting with all his might for the disfran- 
chisement of a number of English boroughs, not 
one of which had not a much larger number of 
electors than the county which he represented. 
To unite Sutherlandshire with the constituency 
of Ross and Cromarty would be a great mistake." 
He then proceeded to advocate the union of 
Sutherland to Caithness. 

The Right Hon. E. P. Bouverie, member for 
the Kilmarnock burghs, contended that " the case 
against Sutherlandshire was not quite so clear as 
the hon. member for Wick and Ayr (Mr. Laing 
and Mr. Craufurd) seemed to think. There was 
a large tract of country, consisting chiefly of 
sheep farms, and thinly populated, but with a 
considerable population of small householders on 
the coast. It was all very weU to talk of the 
number of electors, but population had guided 
the House hitherto ; and this enormous tract of 
country had a population of 25,000, larger than 
that of the county of Bute, or than that of the 
county of Rutland, which returned two members. 
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or the proposed united counties of Peebles and 
Selkirk. He knew it was said the whole tract 
belonged to one proprietor, who held, as it were, 
the seat in his pocket, and could return what 
member he pleased ; and that, he argued, was not 
a desirable state of things. But this was an 
accident which did not exist twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, and which might not exist that time 
hence ; and Scotch tenant-farmers were capable 
of taking political questions into their own hands, 
and rebelling against their landlords, as they did 
at the last election for Aberdeenshire, while there 
were some who wished to protect the independ- 
ence of the tenants by means of the ballot. Was 
this body of tenantry to be deprived of the 
privilege of returning a member because the land 
happened to be in the hands of one proprietor ? 
... In this case he believed the population to be 
entitled to independent representation." 

Major C. L. CumLming-Bruce, member for Elgin 
and Nairnshire, preferred that Sutherland should 
be amalgamated with Caithness. "... He objected 
to the virtual disfranchisement of Sutherlandshire, 
whose people distinguished themselves in the last 
war, and who were entitled to all the more con- 
sideration because of their distance from the seat 
of Government. ..." 
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The Right Hon. E. Horsman, member for Stroud, 
showed that "... the hon. member (Mr. Laing) 
rested his case entirely on the number of electors, 
but what you wanted to know was the amount 
of population and the interests to be represented ; 
you must take the population as a basis of repre- 
sentation, not the mere number on the electoral 
roll. Sutherland had a greater population than 
that of some English counties ; it was greater 
than Rutland, which had two members, while 
Sutherland only had one. ..." 

The First Lord of the Treasury — the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli — member for Buckinghamshire, 
stated in brief the principle of the Bill, and then 
said, "I should certainly oppose this proposal 
to disfranchise Sutherland. It is an extensive 
tract of country, the population is very consider- 
able, as considerable as that of some counties in 
England represented by a larger number of 
members ; and I should be opposing that interest 
which I have always, for the sake of our con- 
stitutional liberty, endeavoured to uphold in this 
House, — namely, the real representation of the 
landed interest, — if upon a motion of this kind 
I agreed to disfranchise Sutherland. ..." 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, member for 
Lancashire (S.), followed the Prime Minister with 
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a long and eloquent speech. " I need hardly say 
that there is no understanding between me and 
the right hon. gentleman at the head of Her 
Majesty's Government other than that which may 
have been arrived at across this table ; but I am 
bound to say that I think the language of the 
right hon. gentleman on the present occasion is 
the language of good sense. The question of 
opening up the representation of the county of 
Sutherland is nothing but the first of a long list 
of questions, and if you concede to the plausible 
motives which have been urged, and adopt this 
motion, you will bitterly repent it before you 
come to the end of your labours. ... As to 
the question of property, I think that my hon. 
friend, the member for Wick (Mr. Laing), was 
not accurate in what he said as to the whole 
county of Sutherland belonging to one individual, 
with the exception of the small estate. I am 
aware that the Duke of Sutherland has an over- 
whelming share in the property of the county ; 
but I believe that about one-fifth of the county 
is in other hands. (No.) Well, one estate which 
did not belong to the Duke of Sutherland sold 
the other day for £130,000. . . . There may 
be some hon. members who are conscious that 
there exists divisions of counties which are not 
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altogether different in this respect from the 
county of Sutherland, and there are certainly 
boroughs which must be disfranchised if the 
county of Sutherland is, on the ground of the 
great bulk of the tenantry belonging to one 
individual, to be disfranchised. (An hon. mem- 
ber : Not disfranchised. ) Yes, as much as Thet- 
ford is disfranchised. Every man in Sutherland 
having a county qualification will be represented 
in another county, and consequently Sutherland 
will be disfranchised as a county. (No, no.) If 
Sutherland is to undergo that operation, call it 
by what name you like, on the ground of its 
belonging to one particular person, an inquiry 
will have to be instituted in other cases. . . . 
But my hon. friend (Mr. Laing) takes the number 
of electors in Sutherland ; but if we were to 
propose to increase that number by lowering the 
county franchise, my hon. friend would meet the 
proposal with stern opposition. I confess, for my 
own part, I think it has pleased the House to 
establish such a discrepancy between the borough 
and county occupation franchise in this island as 
is not likely to be very endurable ; but, inde- 
pendently of that, I must say that the principle 
of our representation is founded on the basis of 
population. This doctrine of disfranchising on 
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account of there being only a certain number 
of electors is a totally novel doctrine. It over- 
looks the fact that our movements in regard to 
the franchise are movements forward. Do not 
suppose that there is not in the county of 
Sutherland a most intelligent population, for I 
will venture to say that in the whole of this 
island there exists not a more intelligent popu- 
lation connected with the labouring and industrial 
interests than the population of the county of 
Sutherland, particularly on its eastern coast. . . 
It is only fair to remark that this population 
of the county of Sutherland is almost entirely 
without borough representation, for there is only 
one small borough, which is, in point of fact, a 
village with a purely agricultural population. 
Now, if you are prepared to say that a seat 
should be withdrawn from a community of 25,000 
persons in order to satisfy your notions of equality, 
you will be laying down a principle of which you 
ought to measure well the consequences and 
results before you adopt it, by implication, by 
agreeing to a motion of this character." 

Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, member for Perth- 
shire, said : " . . . the speech of the noble lord, the 
member for Sutherland (Lord Ronald Leveson- 
Gower), who had made so spirited and agreeable 
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a defence of his county, was also to some extent 
a surprise. Those who had the honour of sitting 
in that House at the time when the noble Duke 
who had been so frequently alluded to was a 
member of it, must have perceived that the 
invariable tendency of the noble Duke's votes and 
action was towards the achievement of what had 
now been actually achieved, — namely, a Reform 
Bill with considerable disfranchisement. . . . He 
should have thought that, so far from the repre- 
sentative of the county of Sutherland objecting 
to the motion before the House, he would have 
been the first person to propose it, having himself 
always been disposed to sympathise with the 
noble Duke in what he conceived must have been 
his feeling of disappointment that he had never 
been able to obtain in any Liberal Reform Bill 
the disfranchisement of the county of Suther- 
land. . . ." 

Mr. Serjeant S. Gasalee, member for Ports- 
mouth, "... felt that he should not be acting 
consistently with his own principles if he did not 
vote for uniting Sutherlandshire with some other 
county. A pocket-borough was bad enough ; but 
a pocket-county was very much worse. He hoped 
the right hon. member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) would allow him to remind him with- 
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out another lecture, that to unite Sutherlandshire 
with another county would not be to disfranchise 
it. Not a single freeholder would be disfran- 
chised by that operation; but each of the 182 
voters in the county of Sutherland would only 
have that power of voting to which he was 
entitled." 

Lord Elcho, member for Haddingtonshire, re- 
marked "... if the principle of grouping was 
sound in the case of Peeblesshire and Selkirkshire, 
it was equally sound with regard to Sutherland- 
shire and E/OSS-shire and Cromartyshire. He was 
opposed to any such junction, but if this were 
determined on, he would rather see Sutherland 
joined to Caithness-shire. In former times very 
intimate relations had existed between these two 
counties. There was still an old leafless tree 
pointed out in the former county whereon the 
Earls of Sutherland were accustomed periodically 
to hang the Earls of Caithness." 

The closing speech was a characteristic one 
from Mr. Duncan M'Laren, member for Edin- 
burgh. He insisted that "... it was ridiculous 
to talk of the great importance of Sutherland, 
when the number of sheep and deer there, as 
compared with the number of men, was mainly 
what was taken into consideration." 
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On the division, the statu quo of Suther- 
landshire was maintained by a majority of 92 
votes. 

This lengthy debate, of which I have only 
extracted the substance, occupies no less than 
twelve columns of Hansard. Hansard's Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 1868, vol. cxcii. pp. 992-1004. 

We take leave of the majority with feelings of 
gratitude for their having preserved the integrity of 
Sutherlandshire as an independent parliamentary 
constituency; and we turn again with pleasure to 
that interesting book, My Reminiscences, for some 
side lights on the incident. Lord Ronald Gower 
writes : — 

"Thursday, May 28 [1868], was the day on 
which I made — with some success, I believe — my 
first (and last) speech in the House of Commons. 
The Scotch Reform Bill had been brought for- 
ward ; part of this new Scotch Reform Bill 
affected my seat. There were a number of notices 
in the parliamentary papers relating to the repre- 
sentation of Sutherland, some suggesting that 
it should be amalgamated with the neighbouring 
counties of Ross and Cromarty, or with Caithness. 
Sir David Dundas had taken up the case of 
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Sutherland as warmly as if he still sat for that 
county in Parliament. I conferred with him on 
this subject, and also with Mr. Gladstone. The 
latter advised me to speak only if the representa- 
tion of Sutherland were attacked, and most kindly 
promised to stand by me in its defence. I was 
early in the House that afternoon, and secured a 
place on the third row of benches in a line with 
Gladstone. Mr. Laing, member for the Northern 
Boroughs, opened the discussion by attacking, in 
the most acrimonious manner, the representation of 
Sutherland. He said, ' that it was not only a 
job, but that it stank in the nostrils of the people 
of Scotland,' and made, in short, a most vindictive 
attack against it. About nine that night the 
eleventh clause — ' that the county of Sutherland 
shall be added to the adjoining counties of Ross 
and Cromarty for the purpose of returning jointly 
one member to serve in future Parliaments ' — ^was 
proposed. This amendment was amended by 
striking out the words ' Ross and Cromarty,' and 
inserting the word ' Caithness.' I then rose ; but 
I will spare my reader the speech ; if he wants to 
see it he can doubtless discover it in Hansard, or 
in the papers of May 29, 1869 [1868]." 

" My peroration (!) consisted of a couple of lines 
out of Macbeth, that I had laid my hand on that 
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morning ; you have but to open your Shakespeare 
like Virgil to find something appropriate for the 
occasion, be it what it may. These lines are to 
the effect that it should never be said that one 
was willing ' to throw away the dearest thing he 
owned as if it were a careless trifle/ My relief 
when I sat down after delivering this specimen of 
oratory is not to be expressed, and the conviction 
that I had done my best was pleasant. People 
were most kind and cordial, and came round me 
full of pretty speeches and compliments. It 
would be impossible to express what I felt while 
speaking, my own voice sounded so strange then, 
and I felt a kind of reckless sensation on seeing 
Dizzy spying at me through his eye-glass. I 
believe I addressed the House principally as 
' gentlemen ' instead of ' sir,' or ' Mr. Dodson ' (the 
deputy Speaker then in the chair), as I should 
by rights have done. But both sides of the 
House encouraged and cheered me. A member 
of the Government, Sir W. Maxwell, was 
good enough to say that I had made a spirited 
and graceful defence of my country. Both 
Gladstone and Dizzy voted against grouping 
Sutherland with another county or counties in 
the division that ensued. Just as this division 
was being taken I espied Lowe [now Lord 
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Sherbrooke] walking into the lobby in order to 
vote against us, but I promptly collared him, and 
he was one of the noble majority of ninety- 
two who maintained the present representation of 
Sutherland ' lo triumphed " 

" In spite of a not entirely unnatural elation at 
the success of my maiden speech, I was fully 
aware that, unless Government had intended to 
spare Sutherland, the result of that night's divi- 
sion would have been a very different one. How- 
ever, it was pleasant to read in the Times of the 
next day that one had made a 'spirited and 
effective speech.' It flattered one's foolish vanity 
to see recorded in a leading article in that journal 
that 'this spirited speech had turned the scale 
of the division.' By far the greatest pleasure my 
success gave me was the pleasure it was to 
my dearest mother to hear me praised. She 
received many letters on the subject, and I, too, 
got several. Here is a pleasant note from Sir 
David Dundas :— ' My dear Ronald Gower,' he 
writes from the Temple on 29th May, ' you have 
done gloriously, and saved your country, — God 
bless you. — ^Yours heartily, D. D.' 

"A few evenings after this debate on the Scottish 
Reform Bill, at a ball at Marlborough House, 
Disraeli came up to me, and after saying some- 
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thing complimentary about my * speech/ as he 
was good enough to call it, on Sutherland, 
introduced me to his wife. I naturally expressed 
my gratitude to him for the line he had taken 
regarding Sutherland, to which he replied, * Yes, 
I helped you, but you never helped me.' I have, 
I feel, dwelt far too long on this episode of my 
short parliamentary career ; but doubtless had 
single-speech Hamilton written his recollections, 
he would have consecrated at least as much space 
to that unique event in his life ; and we are on an 
equal footing as regards the number of our 
orations." 

"I went to a party at the Gladstones. He 
told me that he had been severely attacked by 
Scotch Radicals for his defence of what Paddy 
Green would call 'my poor and distracted 
country.' " 

We have seen how this first assault on the 
Sutherland seat in Parliament was happily de- 
feated, and the gratitude of the democracy of 
Sutherland is everlastingly due to those who 
fought their battle, as it were, in anticipation. 
Lord Ronald Gower was successful in his defence 
of the seat ; being powerfully aided by the Tory 
Government, and also by the leader of the 
Opposition — the statesman whom we are now 
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proud to call the Grand Old Man — William 
Ewart Gladstone. 

Thus the Radicals of 1868, in their conscientious 
desire to put an end to an admitted representation 
scandal, were saved unwittingly from injuring the 
Sutherland Radicals of 1886. 

I have dwelt perhaps at too great length on 
those years, but I have done so for the purpose of 
establishing a striking contrast between the 
extreme periods included in our retrospect. 

It would be observed that the principal argu- 
ments advanced in favour of Sutherland retaining 
its independent representation were based on its 
population and not on its electorate ; that because 
it had a much larger population, although a 
smaller electorate than many other constituencies, 
it ought not to be disturbed. Such arguments 
could not stand investigation ; for they amounted 
to this — Sir David Dundas was credited with 
representing 25,246 but received his mandate from 
only 178 ; could any one regard this otherwise 
than the veriest sham of representation? Lord 
Ronald Gower represented 25,246, and received 
his mandate in his first election from 181, and 
after the Reform Bill from 359 ; the Marquess 
of Stafford represented 24,317, and received his 
mandate in his first election from 323 ; it was not, 
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however,- until he received his mandate from the 
majority of the democracy of Sutherland (in- 
cluded in the 3180 electors) that it could be said 
with any regard to truth and consistency that 
he represented the people. 

To show that the Radical members of Parlia- 
ment were justified in their opposition to the 
Sutherland seat — although, as we have said, we 
can rejoice they were unsuccessful — and regarded 
it as a typical "pocket" constituency, I must 
quote once more from Lord Ronald Gower's 
book. 

" On the morning of January 24 [1874], 
London awoke to find that the Liberal Govern- 
ment had ceased to exist. A startling bit of 
news indeed. Gladstone's manifesto to his Green- 
wich electors fills three columns of the Times ; 
he promises, if returned by them to power, to 
abolish the income-tax, etc. This will end my 
short parliamentary career, which began in May 
1867. Now that young pLord] Stafford is twenty- 
three, it is high time that he should represent 
Sutherland. The only regret I feel in leaving 
the House of Commons is that Albert cannot 
also be accommodated with a seat ; but unless 
he contests North Staffordshire, I do not see 
how this can be. Two days later I sent my 
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farewell address to my kind constituents in the 
North." 

The Marquess of Stafford was duly returned — 
unopposed, of course. 

We may pass over the next decade very 
lightly, as it was not until nearly the close of it 
that the political battle began to rage around the 
last Reform Bill. 

During that period sundry local rumblings were 
now and again distinctly heard, sure precursors of 
a coming storm. The pent-up feelings of the 
people sought utterance ; there was no desire to 
revenge the wrongs of the past, but a longing for 
power to regain their rights for the future. Three 
generations united in this desire for political 
freedom as their only hope ; it might very appro- 
priately be called — 

" The hereditary will 
That downward as from sire to son it goes, 
By shifting bosoms more intensely glows." 

In connection with Sutherland three names 
stand out as pioneers in giving an earnest and 
practical direction to movements having for their 
object the political amelioration of the condition 
of the people. 

Mr. Hugh Mackay, Greenock, was the first on 
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a public platform to ask a member of Parliament 
if he would move for a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the grievances of the Highland 
people. 

Mr. John Mackay, Hereford, in an addresjs to 
this Association on the occasion of its annual 
festival in January 1882, delivered a fearless 
indictment against the system which inflicted 
such wrongs on the Sutherland people. 

But Mr. Angus Sutherland's earnest and 
trenchant speech at Helmsdale, in August 1882, 
was by far the most important, because the most 
practical. I may quote two or three short para- 
graphs : " They had had a debate in Parliament 
regarding the condition of the Highland crofter ; 
and he believed it was the first time such 
a topic had been introduced into Parliament. 
. . . But where were our Northern members? — 
Sinclair, Laing, Stafford, Pender, Lochiel, Fraser- 
Mackintosh, &c. Where were they to say a word 
on behalf of the crofters? Nowhere. . . . The 
very members who came from the country where 
the crofters are, sat with dumb tongues, or were 
absent. . . . The advice he had to give them was 
to organise, organise, organise ! That was the 
way to work. Unless they could make them- 
selves felt as a body, they could not make them- 
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selves powerful. If they stood together, and 
maintained their constitutional rights, they would 
succeed ; but if they stood singly they would be 
broken. If they had an organisation they could 
make representations through their Secretary on 
the points at issue, and they could join with the 
other associations throughout the country. He 
did not want them to encroach upon any man's 
rights, he simply wanted them to organise, and if 
once organised he was satisfied they would dis- 
charge their duties and maintain their rights in a 
constitutional way. . . . The present time was 
specially suitable for organisation, and he left 
them to organise as they thought best." 

The result of this admirable advice was that 
a local political association was at once formed. 
The example was soon followed by other districts 
in the county, and when in 1885 they federated 
into the Sutherlandshire Association, the local 
branches numbered 21, with a total membership 
of 1540. No other county in Scotland possessed 
so thorough an organisation, and it is only just 
to state that this consummation was largely 
due to the great organising ability of the 
Secretary of the Association, Mr. John Macleod, 
Gartymore. 

The democracy of Sutherland was thus con- 
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solidated into an active organisation, and was 
preparing itself for the early exercise of its 
political rights in representation, land reform, 
and generally in obtaining the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 

The strife of parties over the last Reform Act 
is yet fresh in our recollections. The House of 
Commona in 1884, after many weary nights of 
debate, carried their Bill "to amend the law 
relating to the representation of the people of the 
United Kingdom," whereby about two million 
householders in counties would be enfranchised. 
True to their political traditions, the House of 
Lords rejected the measure. In the following 
session the Conmions again passed the Bill, and 
the Lords wisely concurred, thus averting a 
serious conflict between the democracy and 
landocracy. On the 6th December 1884 the 
Franchise Bill became law ; male householders 
in counties were admitted to full electoral rights ; 
and in Sutherland the electorate rose, not by 
hundreds but by thousands, — from 374 in 1884, 
to 3180 in 1885. 

The Lords' rejection of the Reform Bill led to 
monster franchise demonstrations being held all 
over the country, at which strong resolutions 
were passed, condenming the action of the Upper 
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House in declining to recognise the right to 
citizenship of the county householder. 

The magnetic current of righteous indignation 
penetrated even the politically-dormant straths 
and glens of Sutherland, and roused them ' to 
action. A great gathering was held in Golspie 
on 8th October 1884, under the presidency of 
the M.P. for the county — Lord Staflford. Nine 
parishes sent large contingents to take part 
in the procession and meeting. Golspie was. 
en fete, and presented a most remarkable and 
memorable appearance ; the greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed, and the population for many miles 
round, turned out en masse. As an eye-witness, 
and to a very small extent an actor in it, the 
impression it made on my mind will not be 
readily effaced. The success of the demonstration 
was largely due to the influence of Mr. Angus 
Sutherland, who acted as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, ably assisted by Mr. George 
Adams, Brora, who acted as Secretary. 

A similar franchise demonstration was held in 
Strathnaver for the north coast ; it was also a 
most enthusiastic affair, and had quite an air of 
romance about it. 

With the recollections of the past eighty years 
in one's mind, the thought of such great political 
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meetings being held in autocratic Sutherland, 
and the heir-apparent to the dukedom taking 
the liveliest interest in all the proceedings, was 
enough to make one ask one's self whether the 
whole was not a dream. 

In the following year, 1885, the independ- 
ence of Sutherland as a separate parliamentary 
constituency was once more endangered in 
the Redistribution of Seats Bill. The old pro- 
posal to unite Sutherland to Caithness was 
revived. Sutherland stoutly protested against 
the change, and Caithness had no wish to be 
united to her Gaelic neighbour. You will recall 
the splendid meeting we had in Edinburgh of 
resident Caithness and Sutherland people, over 
which I had the honour to preside ; when we 
joined our voices with those in the northern 
counties in emphatic protests against disturbing 
the representation. Mr. T. R. Buchanan, M.P. 
for the city of Edinburgh was present, and after 
hearing the arguments adduced, he promised to 
stand by Sutherland if a division took place in 
the House of Commons. The breeze fortunately 
blew by. Sutherland again narrowly escaped 
extinction, and to-day we have special reasons for 
being proud that it still has an independent seat 
in Parliament. 
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Meanwhile, the first Voters' Roll of the Suther- 
land democracy had been prepared and printed 
in view of the general election which naturally 
followed the passing of the two important Reform 
Bills to which I have referred. 

The Roll presents many features of interest ; 
for instance, a very cursory glance suffices to 
show how thoroughly Celtic it is, the clan names 
predominating on every page. The proverbial 
names of Smith, Brown, and Jones, which 
are supposed to be the prevailing surnames 
wherever the English language is spoken, are 
almost absent here. Of Browns there are 
only 4, of Smiths 7, while of Jones' there are 
none at all. 

Of clan names the prevailing one is, as might 
be expected, Mackay ; but it is a surprise to 
find it almost one-sixth of the entire electorate, 
namely, 547 out of 3180. Next come the 
Macleods with 237, and the Sutherlands with 
230. The analysis of the surnames, as shown in 
the accompanying tables, will have peculiar 
interest for the difierent clansmen : — 
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The important comparison, however, is between 
the last voters' roll of the Sutherland feudocracy 
and the fii*st roll of the democracy. In the 
former we see how infinitesimal was the repre- 
sentation of the native population. Thus, in the 
whole of Reay country only 8 Mackays had votes 
formerly, as compared with 341 afterwards. In 
Assynt, the land of the Macleods, not a single one 
of the name had a vote, but 1 18 were afterwards 
enfranchised. Of Sutherlands only 11 were on 
the old roll, compared with 230 on the new one. 

The 18 surnames in the one table, number 144 
out of a total of 374, or about two-fifths of the 
whole; but in the other table, the 18 names 
number 2186 out of 3180, or about two- thirds 
of the whole electorate. This shows how much 
fairer the new roll is to the native population, 
even in the matter of proportion. 

A contested election^ was so unique an event in 

* The Rev. Donald Sage, in his MemordbUia Bomesticay p. 147, remarks 
on a contested election of a century ago thus — "Robert Hume Gordon, 
. . . having canvassed the county, with the view of being its representative, 
in opposition to the influence of the Countess of Sutherland, built the 
splendid mansion [of Embo House] for the purpose of entertaining the 
electors. Mr. Gordon lost his election, yet by a narrow majority. He 
was supported by the most respectable barons of the county, Dempster 
of Skibo, Gordon of Carrol, Gordon of Navidale, Captain Cluness, of 
Cracaig, and Captain Baigrie, of Midgarty ; and most of those gentlemen, 
being tacksmen and wadsetters on the Sutherland estate, gave, by their 
opposition to the candidate of the Sutherland family, almost unpardonable 
offence." 
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the political history of Sutherland, that it attracted 
everywhere a considerable amount of attention. 
Highlanders at home and abroad watched the 
issue with the keenest interest, while the elec- 
torate almost devoted the latter part of the year 
1885 to political campaigning. The candidates 
— Lord Staflford and Mr. Angus Sutherland — 
acquitted themselves nobly ; they endured enor- 
mous fatigues in traversing and re-traversing the 
county, addressing crowded meetings, and other- 
wise promoting their respective candidatures. 
The physical energy expended was in strange 
contrast to the agreeable holiday excursions which 
former representatives found sufficient to grumble 
over. 

At length the polling day arrived — the 27th 
November 1885 — and the ballot boxes contained 
the expressed will of the newly-enfranchised con- 
stituency. The votes were — 

Lord Stafford, . . . 1701 
Mr. Angus Sutherland, . 1058 



Majority, . 643 

Lord Stafford, therefore, retained his seat in 
Parliament. 

We are, perhaps, not sufficiently removed in 
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point of time from that event to be able to judge 
of it entirely free from prejudice ; but brushing 
aside all imputations of sinister motives, which 
were only too freely attributed both to the 
candidates and their supporters, I think the 
conviction has deepened that the electors did 
what was right. Many of those who took 
an active part in the contest have since told 
me that, while on principle they voted for Mr. 
Sutherland, they were right glad Lord Stafford 
was returned ; others have said that, although 
they voted for Lord Stafford, their leanings were 
entirely with Mr. Sutherland. The heart of the 
electorate had no sympathy with the spirit of the 
husbandmen in the parable, who said, '' This is 
the heir, come, let us reject him ; " they rather 
acted on the golden principle of trust. 

Never was a greater compliment (all circum- 
stances considered) paid to any man than that 
accorded to Lord Stafford when the democracy 
of Sutherland presented him with its mandate to 
go and represent them in Parliament. I feel sure 
that in after years Lord Stafford will look back 
on that election as having conferred on him the 
crowning honour of his life. 

It was, however, impossible for Lord Stafford 
long to continue to represent an electorate, which 
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was virtually his tenantry, while the land ques- 
tion remained unsettled ; his Lordship therefore 
acted wisely, apart from any other consideration, 
by retiring on the first occasion. 

The election of 1886 was the first in Sutherland 
for nearly a century contested on purely party 
lines. Anyone, however slightly acquainted with 
the electorate, might have predicted the issue. 
Toryism, even Whiggism, are for ever banished 
from Sutherland ; that electorate means to occupy 
no other than the front rank in the great Liberal 
party. Hence, when the 9th July 1886 arrived, 
the democracy at once elected Mr. Angus Suther- 
land by a large majority. The figures were — 

Mr. Sutherland (Gladstonian), . 1463 
Mr. FuLLARTON (Unionist), . . 583 

I felt no hesitation in congratulating Mr. 
Sutherland on his splendid Liberal victory ; and 
I consider that the population of Sutherland is 
now for the first time in all its parliamentary 
history, truly and faithfully represented. 

We are now within measurable distance of 
another general election, but the Sutherland seat 
is a perfectly safe one. I venture to predict that 
even against a much stronger Liberal-Unionist 
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than his last opponent, Mr. Angus Sutherland 
would increase his majority to 1000, on the issues 
which will be placed before the country at the 
proper time. The electorate may therefore be 
saved, as it well deserves to be, the unnecessary 
turmoil and expense of a contest. 

The new County Council constituency, num- 
bering 3658, has just shown its advanced 
Liberalism by its decisions at the polls. The 
peoples' candidates have been elected in almost 
every division. The high expectations formed 
of County Councils will doubtless be realised, and 
thus pave the way for extended power being 
delegated to them to control taxation, police, 
licences, etc. 

In the important and noble work of govern- 
ment by the people for the people, the democracy 
of Sutherland, as an integral part of the great 
democracy of the United Kingdom, will ever be 
found exercising its political power both wisely 
and well. 
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Printed at the University Press by T. and A. Constable, 

for the Scottish History Society. 

1887. 



VOLUNTARY NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

{,No volumes were sent /or revie^ving.) 

** The Scottish History Society was founded about a ytar ago, and the first-fruits 
of its labours have iust issued from the press. The object of the Society, as set forth 
in its first rule, is 'the discoveiy, and printing under selected editorship, of unpub- 
lished documents, illustrative of the civil, religious^ and social history of Scotland.* 
The first volume bearing its imprimatur has a peculiar amount of interest as regards 
both its contents and its associations and suggestions. It contains the journals and 
letters of Bbhop Pococke, descriptive of his tours in Scotland in the years 1747, 1750, 
and z;r6o. These journals have never been printed before, and have been taken from 
the original MS. in the British Museum, by Mr D. W. Kemp, who edits the whole, 
and appends a biographical sketch of the Bishop. There can be little difficulty in 
agreemg with the painstaking editor of this publication that Scottish literature would 
have been all the richer had the Bishop's 'Tour' been published at the time they 
were written, and under his own editorship." — TAe Glasgow Herald (a leading 
article). 
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"The recently established Scottish History Society has beetin a career which 
promises to be prosperous, and which, if prosperous^ cannot but be useful in the 
nighest decree to all earnest students of our national history. The two manuscripts 
already printed by the Society, ' Pococke's Tours in Scotland,' and the ' Diary of 
Cunningham of Craigend,' afford good examples of the kind of material which it is 
desired to bring to lighL The Soaety may be congratulated upon the excellence of 
the work it has already done."— The Scotsman (a leading article). 

" * Tours in Scotland, by Richard Pococke, Bishop of Meath.' . . . This is the 
first publication of the Scottish Histoiy Society. The text forms the Scottish portion 
of a manuscript in four vols. To Mr Kemp belongs the merit of bringing it to light. 
Pococke's journal is valuable and interesting on account of the date at which he wrote, 
and curious from the very foreign way in which he viewed the country. Mr Kemp 
has done his work well. His annotations of the text, drawn from a wide correspond- 
ence as well as books, bear evidence of great painstaking and industry. Many of the 
facts relating to the author's life have been brought to light, and put together for the 
first time in the introduction. The index is, as it should be in sucn works, very fulL 
— Northern Notes and Queries^ or Scottish Antiquary, 

" The Scottish History Society has just printed and issued to its members the first 
of a series of hitherto unpublished works illustrative of our national history. This 
includes ' Tours in Scotland,' by Dr Pococke, Bishop of Meath, from a manuscript in 
the British Museum, a work which, having been written from the personal observation 
of a man of culture, will be found to contain much that is of interest and value." — 
The Dundee Advertiser, 

" The Scottish Histoiy Society has published a work of considerable interest to 
readers in the North of Scotland, namely, the letters of Bishop Pococke of Ossory 
and Meath, who travelled througn the countries in the middle of last century. The 
Bishop was a great traveller, and interested in antiquarian matters. His letters were 
written chiefly to his sister. They have now been printed from the original manu- 
scripts and drawings in the Britisn Museum, being edited by Mr D. W. Kemp, who 
also gives a biographical sketch of the author. The Bishop was a keen and careful 
observer," — The Inverness Courier. 

" When the Scottbh History Society yras formed, Mr Kemp, as he states in his 
preface, was preparing for the press an inedited account of Bishop Pococke's tour 
in Sutherland. The council of the Society, on learning this fact, agreed to publish 
all the Scottish portion of the MS., with Mr Kemp as editor, and ne nas shown great 
aptitude for the work. Dr Pococke fell into not a few serious mistakes, both in 
history and topography. Mr Kemp has, however, made the necessaiy corrections, a 
task which we have reason to know entailed upon himself a world of trouble. The 
biography is well written, and the work is further enriched by numerous illustrations." 
— Dum/ries and GtUloway Standard and Advertiser, 

" Our townsnum, Mr D. W. Kemp, has achieved an unqualified success in bringing 
to light a deal of interesting and valuable information regaiding Scottish customs and 
.1 j:.: r ._. j..-: — .1 :_u. 1. — . — t_j undertaking the 

he entered 

U|A/U IIW cosy lOSIk, l/UV WUC V/I AIIUIXOISC MlUVUl, IIIWIC 9V OS LUC WllMJtK WW* 111 had tO be 

done in leisure hours, and after the toil and bustle of business. The result of his 
efforts has been a bulky octavo volume, and may be accepted as a striking and 
inspiring example of what may be achieved by economising time. For the appearance 
of these manuscripts in a permanent form, while directly due to his indefatigability, 
we are in a measure indebted to the Scottish History Society."— rA« Leith Burghs 
Pilot, 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEW^S. 

#— 

"Celtic Magazine." 

" • Notes on Early Iron-Smelting in Sutherland,* which lies on 
our table, is a booklet of considerable antiquarian interest. Our author's 
notes, in their present form, have special points of interest of their own. 
The chapter on Sutherland which he set before himself being, as he says, 
short, he makes a rather lengthy introduction, in which will be found 
interesting notes on the subject of ironworks elsewhere. The ' Notes ' were 
written very much with the view of eliciting further information regarding 
iron-slag remains in Sutherland. The author is most scrupulous in giving 
the authorities and sources of his information, and earnestly invites further 
information as to slag heaps in any part of Sutherland, and as to any bits 
of malleable iron or implements found in slag heaps." 

"Northern Ensign." 

" Mr D. W. Kemp has made a valuable contribution to the literature of 
Sutherlandshire. About two years ago, Mr Kemp read a paper before the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Edinburgh, regarding the distribution of 
iron slag remains in Sutherlandshire. This paper, for which he was awarded 
the Keith silver medal, was made, if we may so say, the nucleus around 
which were gathered a number of additional facts and speculations, and the 
whole has now been published under the title of ' Notes on Early Iron- 
Smelting in Sutherland.' Prefixed to Mr Kemp's monograph there is a 
facsimile of Font's map of Strathnaver, published by Blaeu at Amsterdam 
in 1662, and in this map there are three localities marked where iron was 
obtained and smelted." 

" Inverness Courier.' 

" The work consists of a few jottings on the ancient iron industry in 
Sutherland. Mr Kemp describes the discoveries of himself and others 
while searching the ruins and slag heaps of the disused furnaces. The book 
forms an introduction to an extremely interesting subject, and one which 
should be taken up for discussion by the various Field Clubs of the North. 
A larger and more complete volume would do doubt receive a hearty 
welcome from the archaeologists of Scotland, and Mr Kemp deserves credi* 
for leading the way." 

"Scottish Notes and Queries." 

" These interesting * Notes * . . . in as far as they relate to a super- 
seded industry in the districts referred to, the interest is more antiquarian 
than scientific or economic. Mr Kemp's diligent, and, we may add, 
intelligent rese&rch into the subject has given a field sufficiently encourag- 
ing for him to pursue the topic." 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 
The Athenaeum. 

" Bishop Pococke's Tour in Sutherland and Cattkuets has been edited for the 
Sutherland Association by Mr D. W. Kemp, being an excerpt from his edition of the 
Bishop's complete ' Tours in Scotland,' issued last year by the Scottish History Society. 
Mr Kemp has done his work well." 

The Scotsman. 

" This little volume is a valuable and interesting addition to the series of ' Sutherland 
Papers ' which the Association, with wisely directed enterprise, is now giving to the 
wotXA. The Bishop of Ossory was a famous traveller in his day. It has found a most 
competent editor in Mr Kemp, who brought out the [Bishop's] ' Tours in Scotland * last 
year, and has now completed his work by this excellent addition of the tour through 
Sutherland and Caithness. The book, amplified as it is by the editor's notes, is a real 
and very interesting addition to our past knowledge of Caithness and Sutherland." 

Northern Ensig^n. 

" This handsome booklet, as Mr Kemp calls it, of more than a hundred pages, claims 
a place among books on northern local history. The whole book, as covering exactly the 
ancient diocese of Caithness, which included Sutherland and Strathnavemia, has the 
strongest claim on all the dwellers therein. The portrait of Bishop Pococke is wonder* 
fully good and characteristic ; while Mr Kemp's elaborate introduction, or memoir of the 
Englishman, taking up thirty-one pages, is as full and satisfactory as might be expected 
from the Scottish History Society's first elected literary worker." 

John O'Groat Journal. 

" Prefixed to this work there is a fine portrait of the enterprising Bishop. Mr D. 
William Kemp prefaces the work with a learned disquisition, which is exceedingly 
interesting. The book is beautifully printed, and worthy of the author and the society." 

Scottish Notes and Queries. 

" The book is beautifully printed, and got up with much taste. It is embellished by 
the Bishop's portrait and by a series of primitive drawings. We would not willingly have 
omitted these zincographs. The Sutherland gentlemen are to be commended for the 
efforts they are putting forth to illustrate the history, &c., of their county, and to bring it 
into touch with the spirit and interest of the day." 

Northern Notes and Queries ; or, The Scottish Antiquary. 

" An interesting little volume, well illustrated, and furnished with valuable notes and 
appendix." 

The Dundee Advertiser. 

** The county of Sutherland is indebted to Mr D. W. Kemp for an interesting topo- 
graphical work relating to Sutherland and Caithness. The work contains the gist of 
much antiquarian research, and forms a splendid guide to the ancient history of the 
northern counties." 

The Glasgow Herald. 

•* The Bishop's journey was one of remarkable interest, and the student of history 
cannot fail to be deeply grateful to Mr Kemp for rescuing from the practical oblivion of 
thtf MS. room of the British Museum so much that is interesting and valuable. 'I'he 
Bishop's drawings have been carefully reproduced, and in an appendix are placed many 
explanations of, and comments on the text of the diary." 
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